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(Continwed from page 410, vol. xxx.) 

The picin of Thebes is wonderful. I gazed upon 
it from one of the mountain heights; and also from 
the top of one of the temples of Carnac. From 
-both places the eye easily reached its limits as they 
are defined by the mountains, though it is a circuit 
apparently of thirty miles. As viewed from the 
ascent in the mountains, the curving Nile, seen 
through the whole length of the plain and glitter- 
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had the appearance, as it rose up suddenly before |its origin to the reign of its builder, Remeses III. 
us, of some mysterious and mighty apparition ;—| This king began to reign in the year 1235 before 
holding as it were the gate of the mountains, and|the Christian era; about three hundred years after 
keeping the guardianship of temples and tombs. | the time of Moses. 

The statue of Memnon is only one among many| ‘There are interesting ruins at the Arab village 
which formerly existed here. Another of equal|called Goorneh or Koorneb, which is nearly oppo- 
size, but not of equal celebrity, is standing near ;|site Karnac, and not far from the bank of the 
and others are at no great distance in mighty |river ;—especially the remains of a large and beau- 
fragments, like fallen giants with their limbs dislo-|tiful temple, older than the one I have mentioned. 
cated, lie prostrate upon the ground. The Memnon|'lhese remains are scattered over a large extent of 
statue is the one so often alluded to by ancient|ground, and bear the evidences of mechanical skill, 
writers, which was said to welcome with notes of|as well as of sublime conception, which generally 
music the first bright rays of the rising sun. We}characterize the architectural remains found in this 
had the opportunity of listening to the sounds,|region. And not far from these ruins are other 
which probably gave rise to this interesting fiction. | fragmentary remains of a temple, which dates back 
They are produced by striking on a hollow portion|to the time of the third Thothmes, the contempo- 
of the stone in the lap of the statue, which has the|rary of Moses. But I found myself more interested 


peculiarity of emitting a sharp metallic sound like 
that of brass when it is struck. The statue is 
seated ; and is so large that the boy who ascended 
it, and went to the furthest lap for the purpose of 
producing the sounds, was entirely out of sight; so 
that the statue itself seemed to have the power of 
uttering them. 

Leaving the statue of Memnon, we next came to 
the place called Medeenet Haboo,—the Arabic 
name which is given to a portion of the plain of 
Thebes, on the western side of the river. Among 


by the ruins generally but perhaps incorrectly 
known as the Memnonium, which are found be- 
tween Medeenet Haboo and Koorneh. 

The temple, which bears this name, was origin- 
ally entered through the opening in the vast pyra- 
midal towers, built of massive stone, and covered 
with sculptures, which still stand as the magnificent 
front of the laxge area or court which first opens 
behind them. This court, which is more than two 
hundred feet in length, by an hundred and eighty 
in breadth, was originally ornamented with a dou- 


ing in the sun, flowed through it like a river of|the ruins which are found here, are the remains of|ble row of columns on each side, some fragments of 


Id. The plain waved with luxuriant vegetation. 
t is not surprising, that the first inhabitants, who 
viewed it in its primitive beauty, made it their 
stopping place, and laid the foundations of the 
great city. Thebes, unlike the cities of the east 
generally, had no walls. In the time of its great- 
ness it probably occupied the whole plain. Reach- 
ing out from both banks of the Nile, it was guarded 
on all sides by vast deserts, and still nearer by the 
continuous line of mountains which intervened be- 
tween the plain and the deserts. It had but little 
need, therefore, of walls. The hundred gates of 
Thebes mentioned by Homer were not gates as is 
commoly supposed, which furnished an entrance 
through city walls, but the gates of palaces and 
temples. And the Thebean gate, which is thus 
commemorated in early poetry, is not a mere por- 
tal, through which a man can scarcely enter, but a 
gteat architectural and historical arch, some fifty 
or sixty feet high, which in its proportions, sculp- 
‘tures, and massive boldness, leaves Greece and 
Rome behind. 

We were three days in the plain and mountains 
of Western Thebes. I mention what we saw dur- 
ing these successive days;—arranging it in the 
order suggested by the nature of the objects, rather 
than by that of the specific day or hour iu which 
they were seen. I shall give but part, however, 
in the present letter. 

We first came to the statue of Memnon; and we 
had opportunity to examine it again on another 
day. It stands at the extremity of the plain, and 
at the foot of the Lybian heights; sculptured from 
the solid rock with a care which preserves gran- 
deur, without violating truth and simplicity. Rising 
from the base of the pedestal to the height of sixty 
feet, and with head and breast and shoulders and 
hands and feet all in proportion to the height, it 


the great “‘temple palace,” as it has sometimes 
been denominated, of Remeses III. There were 
other ruins around, some of them of Roman origin; 
but our attention was particularly directed to this. 
We were perplexed at first in forming a satisfac- 
tory idea of the plan of this great work. Our 
guides furnished us but little assistance. But we 
were able, after a time, and with some little effort, 
to ascertain as we thought, the general outlines 
and position, with the successive entrances and 
courts; and thus, with what still remained of 
massive walls and splendid columns, to fill up ment- 
ally the original and grand conception. 

This temple, which was the abode of royalty as 
well as of the Egyptian gods, may justly be re- 
garded in its objects, the style of its architecture, 
and its hieroglyphical sculptures, as one of the 
great monuments of primitive Egypt. Some of its 
columns are more than twenty feet in circumfer- 
ence. The scenes, deeply sculptured with great 
skill on the walls, are chiefly battle scenes. Re- 
meses is represented in one place as putting to 
rout his Asiatic enemies, who are in full armour, 
but in flight before him; and in another as smiting 
the captives taken in war in the presence of the 
god Amunre. War then, as now, when prosecuted 
successfully, constituted glory. There are some 
scenes, however, of a more domestic nature. Among 
the sculptures, for instance, on the walls of the pri- 
vate apartments of this edifice, is a representation 
of Remeses seated on an elegant divan, surrounded 
with female attendants who wave their fans before 
him, and present him with flowers. 

In another place he is represented as seated on 
a canopied throne, which is borne by twelve 
Egyptian princes, and attended by officers, who 
carry in their hands the royal insignia and arms. 

This temple or “ temple-palace” dates back in 


which only remain now. This large area opens 
into another court or area, a little smaller in size, 
which had lateral corridors of large circular 
columns. There were also rows of pillars of a dif- 
ferent form at the northern and southern extremi- 
ties of this court. The second court connects itself 
with a third, an hundred feet in length, covered 
with a solid roof, painted of a light blue colour, 
and studded with stars. Forty-eight large columns 
of great beauty, originally supported this roof; 
many of which are still standing, as also a consid- 
erable number of those in the second court. The 
twelve central columns in the third court are thirty- 
two feet in height, and twenty-one in circumfer- 
ence. Some of the columns are prostrate. The 
remains of pedestals and statues are strewed 
around them. 

The surfaces of these remarkable ruins are coy- 
ered with hieroglyphical and other sculptures. 
Many of them seem to be historical in their cha- 
racter. ‘Towns are taken. Chiefs are led captive 
with ropes about their necks. In one place a town, 
favourably situated on a rocky eminence, is de- 
fended with obstinacy, but at length overcome. 
Those, who are able to interpret the hieroglyphical 
characters, state that the towns were taken in the 
fourth year of Remeses IL, who was styled the 
Great. He is the same with the Sesostris of the 
Greek historians. There are other sculptures of a 
different character. Some represent religious cere- 
monies. In one place is a procession of the sons 
and daughters of this Remeses. 

One of the most remarkable things here is the 
statue of Remeses Sesostris. It lies near the en- 
trance of the second court, prostrate and broken. 
Its estimated weight is a little less than 900 tons. 
It is sculptured from a single block of sienite. The 
passing traveller is obliged to rely chiefly upon the 
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statements of others. I will only add, therefore, 
that those who have investigated the subject, inform 
us, that it was overthrown by the Persian king, 
Cambyses, when he overran and conquered Egypt, 
so that it may be said to have taken a nation’s 
strength to erect it, and a nation’s strength to throw 
it down. The king, in the Egyptian idea of gov- 
ernment, represented the State; and the statue 
which was erected in his honour, may be said to 
have embodied the king. And as I stood beside 
the mighty fragments, and saw the head severed | 
from the body and the face prostrate and hidden 
in the dust, 1 seemed to be looking upon a fallen 
empire. 

A mere transient stranger in the land,—a so- 
journer of a few days,—I can of course see but 
little; but I have already seen more than I was 
prepared for. A new ray of intelligence has bro- 
ken in upon the mind. 1 can understand now bet- 
ter than I once could, why Greece, in her desire to 
obtain knowledge, came to Egypt. But where 
Egypt received her high civilization, and under 
what circumstances it was developed, is still a pro- 
blem. Of the fact of such civilization, including 
both knowledge and art, the numerous monuments 
which still remain, leave no doubt. So far as I 


could perceive, as I looked upon the standing or | the plant | 
mortal nature; ‘this divides in Jacob, and scat- 


fallen statues and columns, and upon the number- 
less beautiful sculptures on the walls, and upon the 


'the whole earth is the Lord’s. 





paintings still fresh and distinct, they exhibited all 
the attributes of just conception and finished exe- 
cution, which constitute excellence in art. Of course, 
as there were many hands employed, there are dif- 
ferent degrees of excellence. And it is true also, 


representation af works of art is different from that 


compel him to receive acknowledged Arians into| and without a renewal of which by Him who 
the fellowship of the church. The prefect deman-|‘raiseth the dead and quickeneth whom he will, 


ded whether he alone, when all others obeyed the 
emperor, dared to wish to have any other religion 
than that of his master. 

Basil replied, that he had nothing to be afraid 
of; possessions, of which men might deprive him, 
he had none, except his few books and his cloak. 
An exile was no exile for him, since he knew that 
If torture was 
threatened, his feeble body would yield to the first 
blows; and as for death, that would only bring 
him nearer to God, after whom he longed. 

The prefect gave up the case. It was vain to 
threaten such a man. 


icibillallsadanis 
Selected. 

A wmistaken zeal and supposed moderation, 
falsely called charity, although opposite in their 
appearances, frequently proceed irom the same 
cause; even in vessels measurably sanctified ; 
viz.: the want of “being buried with Christ by 
baptism into death ;”’ that not only the earth in 


\them might be shaken, but the heavens also; in- 
\stead of which there hath been frequently fruitless 


and unsanctified efforts to engraft the remains of 
the first Adam, into the plant which is of an im- 


ters in Israel.” 

Reading some memoirs of the cruel sufferings 
inflicted upon the early Baptists, this remark was 
attendant ; how dreadful have been the devasta- 


‘tions and scandals occasioned by a false and furious 


zeal, even by those who in many respects have 


that the Egyptian idea of the outward or formal aan reputed pious, when they departed from that 


charity by which all the members of the body, 


of the Greeks and Romans. But beauty is infinitely |however diversified, are edified together, “and 


varied. Of all the numberless works of the Crea-|grow up in all things, unto him, who is the Head, 


tor no two are entirely alike; and the power of 
genius is seen in retaining the essence and divinity 


leven Christ.” 


The last day in the year 1785, was a day of 


of the thing, (that which is its life and character,) trouble and distress; towards evening I was un- 
under a variety of forms. The eye of the Egyptian der much bowedness of spirit, by reason of a sense 
artist is oriental; and accustomed to scenery and |of my dissolution and unfitness to meet Him, who 
life which are found nowhere else, it is filled with |is the Judge both of the quick and of the dead ; 
the forms of oriental beauty. And that is not all|and who hath said: “ Behold, I come quickly, and 
which is to be said. What Egypt was, and what|my reward is with me, to give to every man ac- 
she was able to effect, is not to be estimated by cording as his work shall be.” “ In the forenoon 
European ideas, nor by the specimens of Egyptian |mecting, First mo. 1st, 1786, at Gracechurch street, 
architecture, which are to be found from time to| humiliation and self-abasement were experienced ; 
time in Europe and America. She is to be judged and an awful sense of the Almighty Jehovah, who 
not only in connection with her oriental position, made the heavens and the earth, the seas and the 
which in part gives a character to her works ; but fountains of water, continued most part of the day 
in the light of her own intellectual and moral his-|to be the covering of my spirit.” ‘The former 
tory, from her own massive ruins, and on her own part of this week was passed under some sense of 
soil. \divine Light and love. Whoever calls upon the 
What I have seen of these ruins is only the be-|name of the Lord Jesus with soul-saving, effica- 
ginning. I can say nothing further at present. [cious prevalence, must depart from iniquity ; for 
will only add, that new forms of life are generated, |unless,holiness to the Lord ts inscribed on all the 
or take up their abode amidst destruction. I did |vesse/s in his house, a profession of Him will not 
not see the moss and the ivy growing upon the javail in the day in which the Lord shall make in- 
wall, as on the ruins of Italy and England. But guéstteon for blood, and search Jerusalem with 
these are not the only signs of change. What were candles.” 
once the palaces of kings or the temples of heathen} ‘‘ After a long season of the deepest desertion, 
deities, have other inhabitants now. Aroused by some tender tears have flowed, and some recollee- 
the noise of our coming, a lizard thrust his head |tion has been experienced, in remembrance of that 
from a hole in a column, Countless birds flew most merciful God and Saviour, who in the midst 
around us from the crevices in the walls. A flock |of judgment remembers mercy ; and hath declared 
of sheep and goats came in from the plain, and re-|that he will not contend forever, neither be always 
posed themselves in the shade of the towers and of wroth; for the Spirit should fail before Him, and 
the fallen statue of Remeses. Groups of Arabs |the souls which he has made: but that when the 
were seated on the massy fragments. The noise | wicked turneth from his wickedness, he shall not 
of children echoed through the walls. ‘surely die, but that he shall live in that righteous- 
(fo be continued.) ness which is by faith. As I walked this evening 
\in the Grange road, the elementary air, although a 
A noble Confessor —It was a fine reply which \cloudy evening, seemed reviving to human nature, 
Basil, of Caesarea made, when the Emperor Valens and somewhat emblematical of the breath of life 
sent, by his prefect, endeavouring by threats to} which was breathed into man at his first formation ; 


a 





the soul that sinneth shall surely die.”—S. Scott, 

Were there a low esteem of self, and less of a 
harsh, censorious spirit, that seems to live upon the 
habit of judging and condemning others, the dis. 
tress which upright exercised ones have now to 
partake of, would be much diminished, and their 
enfeebled energies be turned to the occupancy of 
their gifts in building up the walls of Zion. 

For “ The Friend.” 

[Exhibits of the inhumanities of slavery are not 
the most attractive articles for “ ‘The Friend,” yet 
it is perhaps proper to remind its readers of the 
enormities inseparable from the system, by occa- 
sionally thus bringing them before them, and we 
therefore send the following, taken from a recent 
paper, to be published if thought suitable. The 
writer appears disposed to do full justice to slave- 
holders in regard to their improved feelings respect- 
ing the separation of families by the sale of their 
different members. We apprehend, however, that 
with very many this is little regarded.] 

The following description of a slave auction, 
held in Columbia, the capital of South Carolina, 
is given in a letter, written by an old-line Wiscon- 
sin Democrat, to the Madison Argus, the leading 
Buchanan paper in that State. If the President's 
organ in Wisconsin can publish such a letter with 
impunity, we presume we may do so too :— 

“ Admonished by curiosity, 1 ventured forward, 
and saw, not exactly what a Scotchman would call 
‘an unco sight,’ but such a sight as I had never 
witnessed before—a slave auction. The auctioneer 
announced that ‘the boy’ was an excellent mecha- 
nic, a stone-cutter by trade, and well worth $1,900. 
One after another stepped up and asked him how 
old he was, whether he was healthy, how much he 
knew about his business, how much he could do, 
Xe. But the fellow did not seem disposed to give 
them much information concerning himself. He 
was started at $1,000, and, after many cries of 
‘great bargain—time worth $3 to $5 per day,’ he 
was knocked off at $1,275. Unlike most who fol- 
lowed, the poor fellow seemed to have a keen sense 
of his humiliating condition. It was with an effort 
that he could for a moment obey the frequent com- 
mand to hold up his head. An expression of 
shame, which would better have fitted the auction- 
ecr, covered his face, mingled with the workings of 
grief and despair, and the strange revealings of a 
human soul, conscious still of its own intrinsic 
dignity. Altogether, it was such an expression as 
I never saw upon a human face before, and I wished 
that a West or Powers could have seen it, and 
transferred it to canvas or marble. The purchaser 
stood on the steps near the man, leaning upon the 
railing, and as kind and benevolent a face he wore 
as you will see upon one in a thousand, and I won- 
dered that such a man could do such a thing. 

“ The next was a woman 22 years old, and her 
two children—one two years old, and the other 
three months—ordered to be sold ina Jot. She 
could cook, wash and iron, was tolerably healthy, 
‘and such fine children—look at that little fellow’ 
—(uncovering the oldest, a bright little mulatto)— 
‘how much for the lot?’ A not over-genteel- 
looking man ran up to the mother, and commenced 
an examination of her person—looked at her hands, 
felt of her arms, examined her chest, opened her 
mouth to see if her teeth were good—to all which 
she submitted with no apparent feeling ; but a rude 
attempt to examine her lower limbs produced an 
involuntary shrinking. ‘Show your leg,’ said the 
fellow. ‘Show your foot and ankle only,’ said au- 
other man, who seemed to speak with authority. 
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The man who bid off the stone-cutter stood at his 

ost, and, without any examination, commenced 
bidding at $1,000 for the lot,and kept on till they 
they were struck off to him for $1,245. 

“Next came an old woman of about 60 years, 
and a surgeon seemed to be there to state her case 
professionally. ‘ She is blind,’ says one ; ‘ see, they 
have to lead her to the stand.’ ‘She is not worth 
one cent,’ exclaimed several. The surgeon said 
one eye was entirely blind, and the other nearly so, 
and, from a careful examination, he was satisfied 
that an operation would be unavailing. ‘ But,’ he 
added, ‘there is no danger of her getting any 
worse.’ ‘No,’ cried one of the crowd, sarcastically, 
‘there is no danger of her getting any worse.’ 
‘ Well, start her at some price.’ The benevolent- 
looking gentleman on the steps started her at $50. 
Some one bidding $55, he promptly raised to $60, 
and she was knocked off to him, and he imme- 
diately left the board. As he descended the steps, 
a fair view of his face confirmed my first impres- 
sion of the amiability of his character, and I soon 
learned, to my great gratification, that the old blind 
woman was the mother and grandmother of the 
young woman and children. He had bought her 
to please them both. 

“Several females were then sold separately, 
from twenty to thirty years old, and the same cere- 
mony of examination performed. One was ‘an 
admirable house-servant,’ another ‘handy about 
the house, an excellent seamstress, and a tip top 
cotton-picker—had picked 450 pounds of cotton 
in a day;’ they were sold for from $700 to $900. 

“One of them, a very neat, pretty-looking young 
woman, considerably bleached, was subjected to a 
very careful, and in some respects rather indecent 
examination, while the auctioneer was extolling her 
qualities and telling the fellow to ‘ examine her from 
head to foot—turn her inside out—warrant her 
perfectly sound and healthy.’ 

“ Another let ordered up consisted of a man, his 
wife and three children, a girl about twelve, one 
boy about ten, and another five years of age. At 
first they were all ordered up in a lot, but, before 
bidding commenced, a consultation was had with 
the auctioneer, and the two older ones were ordered 
down, to be sold separately. ‘ Here, then, is this 
fellow Bob, 38 years old, a good plantation black- 
smith, and a fine trusty lad every way; and here 
is his wife, 39 years old, and a good ficld hand— 
can drive team, plow, plant, hoe, anything you set 
her at—how much a-piece for the lot !—the little 
fellow you can see for yourselyes—how much a-piece 
for the lot?’ ‘ Four hundred dollars,’ says a voice. 
‘Four hundred dollars! Why, gentlemen, this 
fellow Bob is worth more alone than you offer for 
the lot.’ (Some querying inthe crowd.) ‘I assure 
you, gentlemen,’ continued the man with the mallet, 
‘they are sold for no fault of their own—they are 
perfectly sound and trusty—sold by order of the 
court.’ They went at about $600 a-head. I noted 
the name of the purchaser, with a view of keeping 
track of the remainder of the family. 

“They eame next—the girl first, and after a 
rough handling, the bidding became brisk and 
spirited, After passing $600 the bidding began 
to flag. ‘The competitors were reduced to two, 
and advances were by fives. Pauses ensued be- 
tween alternate bids, and when one reluctantly 
added a five, it was promptly overtopped by the 
other, as if determined to have the girl; and so 
they went on till they reached $700, and the ham- 
mer fell. I held my breath for the name. Good! 
It was the same man who bought the father and 
mother and little brother. Next came the boy, 10 
years old, and the same contest was repeated for 
him, and with the same gratifying result —the same 


man bid him off at $600. A high price for both. 


The separation of this family appears to have been | 
a trick of the trade, to get a higher price by bring- | 


ing the rapacity of some bidders into competition 
with the humane sympathies of others. God be 
thanked that such sympathies still exist among 
slaveholders. 

“ But the sale was not over yet. Leaning against 


the huge columns of the court-house, stood a middle- | 


I asked a by-| 


aged woman, weeping bitterly. 
stander what .ailed her. ‘Oh, she don't want to 
be sold,’ was the reply. I suspected there was 
some peculiar hardship involved in her case, but I 
could not learn what. There was a lot of horses 
to be sold, and some of the crowd began to clamour 
for ‘the horses—the horses ;’ so out came another 
auctioneer, and one of them went on with the slave 
sale, and the other, a few yards in front of him, 
went to selling horses. A horse and a young wo- 
man were put up and started at the same moment 
—the former at $100 and the latter at $500; and 
they went on, selling horses and men, and women 
and children, as if there was no difference between 
them, and I left the strange scenes with a heart full 
of unutterable emotions. 

“ Disgusted as I was at the sight, it was pleasing 
to see the streaks of remaining humanity which 
still predominate over the worst feature of this de- 
testable system. The sales | have witnessed to-day 
have betrayed a strong public sentiment, not in 
words, but in acts, against the separation of fami- 
lies, when it can be avoided, and that both buyers 
and sellers will, sometimes at least, make noble 
sacrifices to prevent it. I should do injustice to the 
subject, should I fail to say, further, that of all the 
revolting examinations of the persons of females, 
not one was made Ly any man who had even the 
appearance of a gentleman, and, so far as I could 
observe, not one of them made a purchase during 
the day, and probably they had no intention of 
purchasing, but only availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to insult defenceless humanity. I no- 
ticed that females only were subjected to these 
examinations, and I thought some of the respect- 
able bidders looked as if they could break their 
heads with a right good will. 

“But with all these modifying circumstances, 
what a sight is it to see human beings sold at auc- 
tion, 4ke beasts and with beasts, to the highest bid- 
der, and with the assurance, too, that ‘ they are 
sold for no fault of their own.’ Oh, what a con- 
fession was that unwittingly made by the auction- 
eer, to-day! ‘no fault of their own.’ A whole 
race robbed of their liberty, and doomed to perpe- 
tual slavery, and ‘ for no fault of their own!’ Pi- 
late said, ‘I find no fault in him,’ and yet he cru- 
cified the Just One ; and.will not American slavery, 


as well as Pilate, one day be judged ‘ out of its) 


own mouth?’ é. YX. 8.” 


sceaneteililianiaeits 

Fifth month 28th, 1794.—In the women’s 
Yearly Meeting, Mary Capper says: ‘“ Answers to 
some of the epistles were read. A sentiment ran 
through my mind, that a day may come when we 
shall feel some restrictions in our correspondence, 
at least in the length of our communications; re- 
fraining even from good words. We had a very 


who exhorted us to keep to the power in which our 
meetings were first established; that no mouth 
should utter words without life; but that in humble 
waiting upon God, we might know a being baptized 
into the one Spirit, wherein all are brought into 


ciples of our Society, would imagine that those ex- 
perienced men and women who were concerned in 


its organization under a code of discipline, ever 





learth. 


| thought that mere outward rules, without the life 


and power of the Truth, were all that was needful 
for its government. George lox gives us to under- 
stand that he had the same divine authority for 
the institution of meetings for discipline, as for the 
gathering of people to Christ through the instru- 
mentality of gospel ministry, and that it is the 
wisdom and authority dispensed by the Head of 
the church that is the right qualification for sup- 
porting and administering this church discipline. 
There were those who professed they had no need 
of such order and discipline—they had been turned 
to the light at their convincement, and wanted 
not outward rules; but he gave them to under- 


‘stand that those who were obedient to the light, 


would by that light and spirit which Christ gives, 
feel bound to support the order set up in the gos- 
pel. After speaking of the institution of meetings 
for discipline, in the power and Spirit of God which 
first convinced Friends, and that “ many have 
blessed the Lord that he sent me forth in this ser- 


‘vice ;” he further says: “ We can say the gospel 
\order established amongst us is not of man, nor by 


man, but of and by Jesus Christ, in and through 


ithe Holy Ghost. ‘This order of the gospel, which 
‘is from Christ the heavenly man, is above all the 


orders of men in the fall, whether Jews, Gentiles, or 
apostatized Christians, and will remain when they 
are gone.” 
aniealiiialianans 
From “ The Field and Forest.” 
The Flowerless Plants. 
(Concluded from page 413, vol. xxx.) 

In tropical countries some of the ferns are woody 
plants, attaining the size of trees, rising with a 
branchless trunk over fifty feet in height, and then 
spreading out their leaves like a palm-tree. Hence 
they are singularly attractive objects to the travel- 
ler from the north, by the sight of which he seems 


|to be carried back to the early ages of the world, 


before the human race had a foothold upon the 
Here we know them only as an inferior 
tribe in relation to size, the tallest seldom exceed- 
ing two or three feet in height. Everything in 
their appearance is singular, from the time when 
they first push up their purple and yellow scrolls 
above the surface of the soil, covered with a sort 


‘of downy plumage, to the time when their leaves 


are spread out like an eagle’s wings, and their long 
spikes of russet flowers, if they may be so called, 
stand erect above the weeds and grasses, forming a 
beautiful contrast with the pure summer greenness 
of all other vegetation. 

There are few plants that exceed in beauty and 
delicacy of structure the common maiden-hair. 
The main stem is of a glossy jet, and divided into 
two principal branches, that produce in their turn 
several other branches from their upper side, re- 
sembling a compound pinnate leaf without its for- 
mality. In woods in the western part of this 
State is a remarkable fern called the walking leaf. 
It derives its name from a singular habit of strik- 
ing root at the extremitics of the fronds, giving 
origin to new plants, and travelling along in this 
manner from one point to another. There is only 
one climbing fern among our native plants. Equal- 
ly beautiful and rare, it is found only in a few lo- 


acceptable visit from Thomas Shillitee and others, ‘calities all the way from Massachusetts to the West 


Indies. Unlike other ferns in its twining habit, it 





le 
true harmony.” No ave acquainted with the prin-| TS 
Bociet 4 : ‘steep woody hills and rocky precipices, and adds 


has also palmate leaves, with five lobes, and bears 


‘its fruit in a panicle, like the osmunda. But we 


need not search out the rare ferns for specimens of 
elegance or beauty. The common polypody, with 
its minutely divided leaves, covers the sides of 


a beautiful evergreen verdure to their barren slopes, 
otherwise destitute of attractions. The ferns and 
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the mosses are peculiarly the ornaments of waste|growth of a forest of trees. In such order may 
and desert places, clothing with verdure barren|the whole earth have been gradually covered with 
plains and rough declivities. plants, by the perishing of one tribe after another, 
I have always attached a romantic interest to the| leaving its substance for the support of a superior 
sea-weeds, (Algae,) whose forms remind one of the | tribe, until the work of creation is completed. 
haunts of the Nereids, of the mysterious chambers} Among the grotesque productions of nature, the 
of the ocean, and of all that is interesting among|fwngz, or mushroom tribe, ought undoubtedly to be 
the deep inlets of the sea. Though flowerless,|named as the most remarkable, attaining the whole 
they are surpassed in the delicate arrangements of|of their growth in the space of a few days, and 
their branches, and the variety of colours they|sometimes of a few hours. They are simple in 
display. We see them only when broken off from|their parts, like what may be supposed to have 
the rocks on which they grew, and washed upon |been the earliest productions of nature. They have 
the shore, where they lie, after a storm, like flowers|no leaves, or flowers, or branches. ‘They will grow 
scattered upon the greensward by the scythe of the}and continue in health without light, requiring 
mower. When branching out in the perfection of|nothing but air and moisture above their roots. 
their forms, underneath the clear briny tide, they|Though so low in the seale of vegetation, they are 
are surpassed by few plants in elegance. The|not without elegance of forms and beauty of col- 
artist has taken advantage of their peculiar|ours, and are remembered in connection with dark 
branching forms, and their delicate hues, and|pine woods, where, forming a sort of companion- 
weaves them into chaplets of the most beautiful|ship with the monotropas, they are particularly 
designs.* luxuriant. Neither are they deficient in poetical 
The se@weeds seem to be allied to the lichens, |interest, as these plauts are the cause of those 
and are considered by some botanists as the same |fairy rings that attract attention by their mysteri- 
plants modified by growing under water, and tinted |ous growth in circles, on the greensward in the 
by the iodine and bromine which they imbibe from | pastures. 
the sea. The mushrooms vary extremely in their forms 
The lichens are the lowest tribe in the scale of}and sizes. Some are as slender as the finest 
vegetation. They make their appearance on naked | mosses, tinted with gold and scarlet, and almost 
rocks, and clothe them with a sort of fringe, hold-|transparent. Others resemble a parasol, with their 
ing fast on the rock for security, and deriving their|upper surface of a brilliant straw-colour, dotted 
chief sustenance from the atmosphere and the par-|with purple, and their under surface of rose or 
ticles of dust wafted on the winds and lodged at|lilac, They seem to riot in all sorts of beautiful 
their roots. They have properly, however, no|and peculiar shapes and combinations. But the 
roots, neither have they leaves nor stem ; yet they| greater number are remarkable only for their gro- 
are almost infinitely varied in their forms, hues, |tesque forms, as if intended as a burlesque upon 
and ramifications. They grow in all places which|the other productions of the earth. Almost every 
are exposed to air and moisture, on the surface of|tree, after its decay, gives origin to a particular 
rocks, old walls, fences, posts, and the branches of|species of mushroom. ‘They are often seen as small 
trees. Some of the species are foliaceous, resem-|as pins, with little beads resembling red and yellow 
bling leaves without branches, and without any|beads, growing like a forest under the moist pro- 
distinct or regular outlines, and found mostly on|tection of some broad-leaved shrubbery. Over the 
rocks. Others are erect and ramified like trees|surface of all accumulations of decayed vegetable 
and shrubs, but without anything that represents | matter they are seen spreading out their umbrellas 
foliage. Such is that common grey lichen (Cen-|and lifting up their heads, often springing up sud- 
omyce) that covers our barren hills, which is a|denly, as if by enchantment. But they are short- 
perfect hygrometer, crumbling under the feet in dry |lived, and soon perish if the light of the sun is ad- 
weather, and yielding to the step like velvet, when-| mitted into their shady haunts. 
ever the air contains moisture. In similar places,| Thus far have I endeavoured to call attention 
and growing along with it, is found one of the|to the flowerless plants, not designing to treat of 
hepatic mosses, that produces those little tubercles | them in a scientifie manner. I have said nothing,| more of it, than is absolutely necessary for the ob- 
—the fructification of the plant—resembling dots|therefore, of the Characese and the Equisetums,|taining of that end, gives patience to persevere in 
of sealing-wax, and eagerly sought by artists who|lest I make useless repetitions of remarks which}labour without fainting, strength to bear and forbear 
manufacture designs in moss. But the most beau-|are necessarily of a general character. Whoever|in their waiting for the springing up of the good 
tiful lichens are those which are pendant from the | will take pains to examine these plants will discover | seed, and opens aneye of faith tolook for, and depend 
branches of trees, (Usnea,) oe of branching |an inexhaustible variety in their forms, their modes| only upon, the blessing on their endeavours. Here- 
threads, of an ash-green colour, and bearing little|of growth, and their fructifieation. Hence those|by the conduct of such is deeply instructive to 
circular shields at theirextremities. These lichens|botanists who have given particular attention to|children; and may seal upon their minds the pious 
give character to moist woods and low cedar swamps, | this class of plants, have been noted for the enthu-|concern of their preceptors, and affectionately en- 
where they hang like funereal drapery from the|siasm with which they pursued their researches.|dear them in a friendship lastingly profitable, when 
boughs and deepen the gloom of their solitudes. |I have never been initiated into the mysteries of|they prove, through the influence of Divine love 
Lichens, though inhabiting all parts of the earth, | their life, growth and continuance. I treat of them upon their own understandings, the justice, merey 
are particularly luxuriant in cold climates, thriving |only as they serve to add beauty to a little nook in| and nobility of that Christian discipline which has 
in extreme polar latitudes, where not another plant |the garden, to a dripping rock, or to a solitary dell|been exercised towards them, and whereby they 











































who, with minds devoted to truth, pursue their re- 
searches in the great temple of science. 
cisions 


For “The Friend.” 


[Should the editors of “‘ The Friend” be willing, 
I would like very much to see in its columns, 
“Some remarks on Christian Discipline, as it re- 
spects the education of youth,” by Sarah Grubb.] 


Some Remarks on Christian Discipline, as it 
respects the education of youth, 


The author of the Christian religion came to 
redeem and save from that spirit which opposed 
the coming of his kingdom. He has wonderfully 
displayed the efficacy of that good, by which evil 
is overcome, proving through the whole of his dis- 
pensations a coincidence of merey with justice, 
And the operation of this benign principle appears 
to be in no case more necessary and profitable, 
than in the true support and discharge of the du- 
ties which we owe to those who are placed under 
our superintendence and care. As there are dis- 
positions manifest in children, after the knowled 
of good and evil is contracted, which degrade the 
mind from that innocency wherein they were first 
created, and which, like an evil tree, if suffered to 
grow, will produce unwholesome fruit; so there is 
also in the power of those who have rightly the 
care of them, a means which may, by the eoncur- 
ring operations of Truth, be rendered effectual to 
the reduction thereof: and as both the disorder and 
the remedy lie deep ia the heart, they must be 
sought for there, without the love of superiority, a 
carnal judgment of good and evil, or the influence 
of self-will. 

To bring children to a true and profitable sense 
of their own states, and direct them to the spiritual 
warfare in themselves, is the main end of all reli- 
gious labour on their account; and herein a single 
eye ought to be kept to the witness for Truth in 
their minds, for that must be visited and raised, 
before they can so see, as to repent and convert 
from evil. When this is the principal object in the 
view of those, who consider themselves as dele 
gated shepherds, accountable for the preservation 
of their flock, they are religiously engaged to pro- 
mote it by such means as are put into their power, 
under the influence of a Christian spirit; which pre- 
serves from a desire of occasioning suffering, or 





can live. Nature seems to have designed them as 


an instrument for preparing every barren spot with 
the means of sustaining the more valuable plants. 
Not only do they cause a gradual accumulation of 
soil by their decay, but they actually feed upon the 
rocks by means of oxalic acid that exudes from 


in the wild wood. The more we study them, the|have obtained sweet communion with, and an open- 
more are we charmed with their singularity and|ing to, the fountain of good in themselves. 
elegance. If in our passage through life, we are often 
‘Thus, over all her productions has nature spread | brought to acknowledge that of ourselves, without 
the charms of beautiful forms and tints, from the| Divine assistance, we can do nothing, is it not 


I humblest mushroom that grows upon the decayed | abundantly obvious in the work of bestowing a re- 
their substance. By this process the surface of the|stump of a tree, or the lichen that hangs in dra-|ligious education on youth? and should any wis- 
solid rock is changed into a soil fitted for the nutri- | pery from its living branches, to the lofty tree itself|dom preside over that “which cometh down from 
tion of plants, After the lichens have perished, |that rears its head among the clouds. It is not in|above, and is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
the mosses and ferns take root in the soil that is|all cases those objects which are most attractive to| and easy to be entreated, full of mercy, and full of 
furnished by their decay. One vegetable tribe|a superficial observation, that furnish the most de-| good fruits, without partiality, and without hypo- 
after another grows to perfection and perishes, but) light to a scrutinizing mind. The greatest beau-|crisy?” It is lamentable to see how people in 
to give place to its more noble successor, until a/ties of nature are hidden from vulgar sight, as if|general, and even some who seek the sense of 
sufficient quantity of soil is accumulated for the| purposely reseryed to reward the efforts of those | '‘I'ruth on other occasions, seem to consider them- 
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selves, at any time, or in any disposition, qualified| for its own edification, and that of those under its| wants; to be mouth and wisdom, tongue and utter- 
to instruct and correct children, without perceiving|care, as could not have been received in the sup-|ance ; and will not fail to help under their greatest 
that their own wills require to be first subdued,|port of a false consequence, and the love of supe- | difficulties, if they support a patient dependence 
before they can acceptably be instrumental in sub-|riority. If children are to be instructed in the|upon Him alone, and profitably live under the per- 
duing the will of others. Though acts of indis-|ground work of true religion, ought they not to/suasion, that when He shuts, no one should attempt 


to open, and when He opens, none can shut. 












cretion, or severities, may have a tendency to hum-| discover in those placed over them, a lively exam- 
ble those who receive them, through whose sincerity| ple thereof? or ought they to see anything in the 
all things work together for good, even as persecu-| conduct of others, which would be condemnable in 
tion has been blessed to thousands, yet the instru-|them, were they in similar circumstances? Of 
ments are by no means acquitted thereby, their| what importance then is it for guardians of chil- 
conduct not being the produce of that faith, which|dren, to rule their own spirits; for when their 
worketh by love, to the purifying of the heart. It|tempers are irritable, their language impetuous, 
is not to be expected, but that there is reserved for| their voices exerted above what is necessary, their 
such, a proportionate degree of suffering, to that/threatenings unguarded, or the execution of them 
which, in their own wills, they have occasioned to| rash, however children may for a time suffer under 
others: though, by their natural understanding] these things, they are not instructed thereby in the 
only, their perception of Divine recompense may} ground work of true religion; nor will the witness 
not be clear enough to distinguish it, yet a right-|of Truth as their judgments mature, approve a 
eous retribution, or receiving that measure them-| conduct like this; though through the bias of self- 
selves which they have meted to others, may await will, it may be adopted in similar cases, in a suc- 
them. ceeding generation, by those who, instead of hav- 
“ Provoke not your children to wrath,” said the|ing gathered good seed, have, from the mixture of 
apostle. A conduct may be exercised towards|their education, preferred the bal, which meeting 
youth, which being under the influence of the] with a soil suitable to its nature, grows and becomes 
passions, has a natural tendency to raise a similar} fruitful, to the corrupting of many more. 
return. To punish a child because it has offended} The love of power is so deeply implanted in the 
us, without the discovery of an evil design, is to act| natural mind, that without we discover it, and its 
under an unchristian spirit, which revenges injuries.| evil tendency, in the true light, we are not likely to 
This is a disposition which is apt to receive its|consider it as an enemy of our own house, against 
gratifications from a flattering, cringing spirit, and| which we are called to war with as much righteous 
from such marks of respect as originate in an im-|zeal, as against the evil in others; yea with more, 
pure spring of action; and hence, teachers of|because it is declared such are our greatest foes. 
children may, from a superficial judgment, approve| Where this corrupt part is cherished, it stains our 
and strengthen the little pharisees under their care ;| actions; and having gained the ascendency over 
whilst the pure life that is struggling in the hearts|the pure, lowly seed, bribes and influences the 
of some who resemble the publican, is crushed and|judgment respecting good and evil, and establishes 
disregarded. Many and deep are the sorrows of|the mind in self-complacence, which, however pro- 
the childhood of some, which proceed from differ-| ductive of reproof, has seldom an ear open to that 
ent causes: and doubtless that incapacity wherein| instruction by which itself stands condemned. The 
they are placed for obtaining redress from real| prodigal display and use of power is the very de- 
grievances, and the abuse of power being strength-| struction of Christian discipline. Power is neces- 
ened in those from whom they receive them, may|sary; not to be assumed in the will of the creature, 
be numbered amongst those affecting occasions.| but to stand subservient to the ee of Truth, 
Many children, even in our Society, have a loose| under which it ought to be exerted; lying in am- 
unguarded education, and grow up as degenerate| bush as a waiting assisting force, ready to be called 
plants of a strange vine, having very little care|in cases of difficulty ; when, if it step forth in true 
exercised towards them, except to indulge their un-| dignity, the appearance, rather than the use of it, 
ruly appetites and passionate desires ; these require| may generally prove sufficient, and its wise retreat 
the yoke to be laid upon them with caution and| render it still more useful and reverenced. True 
true judgment, lest more should be commanded| love, clearness of judgment, and the meekness of 
than they possess abilities to perform, and so their| wisdom, are the supporters of true dignity ; and 
deficiency be unjustly laid to their charge: yet the| where these prevail in a mind under Divine govern- 
cultivation of their minds should be steadily pur-| ment and control, they give authority, firmness and 
sued, under that holy assistance without which we| benevolence, in thought, word and deed; which 
can do nothing acceptably. Past experience does| have a profitable and comfortable effect upon those 
not appear to be a sufficient qualification for this,) who are placed under their influence, and open a 
any more than for other religious services, even| door for undisguised familiarity, and affectionate in- 
where it has been right, and much less so, when it|tercourse, wherein children receive instruction more 
has not been strictly under the influence of that| suitably and cordially, than under the arbitrary 
wisdom, which is pure and without partiality. sway of a continually assumed power. Should we 
Wisdom and strength must be waited for, day|lay hold of Christian discipline in all its branches, 8 oO f h 
by day, for the right performance of our duties,| and return with it to its root, either amongst chil-| Territories, that there is plenty of coal in that 
before him who weighs our actions in the balance] dren or in the church, we shall always find it ori-|region to supply vessels from the United States 
of pure justice, and on!y approves those which are} ginate in a Christian spirit, and that every plausible | for the next hundred years. At the coal mines, 
Wrought in the spirit. ‘To educate children reli-| appearance which is defective in this ground, is so) Bellingham’s Bay, W. T’., thousands of tons of the 
giously, requires a quietude of mind and sympathy|far no better than sounding brass, or a tinkling) finest coal are now annually mined by the Belling- 
in their guardians, with the state of the good seed| cymbal. ; _ {ham Bay Coal Co., and by them freighted in ships 
in them, which will lead rightly to discriminate} The right education of children, especially in| of the largest class to San Francisco; another coal 
between good and evil; to discover the corrupt) boarding-schools, is no doubt a close and arduous|deposit at Coose Bay, in Oregon, between the 
source of many seeming good actions; and to per-|work ; those, however, who are rightly engaged|Umpqua river and the Columbia is, and has for 
ceive that a real innocency is the root of others,|therein, and endeavour after their own refinement,|some time been worked with profit by the Coose 
which custom, and a superficial investigation, have| and an increasing acquaintance with the Fountain|Bay Coal Co. Both these mines produce an in- 
rendered reprehensible. Here we see the necessity|of purity in themselves, need not have their eye;exhaustible supply of soft coal, equal for steam 
of true wisdom being renewed, and the insufficiency | outward for the establishment of power and author-| purposes to the best Welch coals. The water in 
of that which is carnal, and boasts its own experi-|ity; for He who feeds the ravens and clothes the) Bellingham Bay is deep, and the shores so bold, 
ence and strength. It is the humbled mind to|lilies, knows what they stand in need of, and is) thas ships can in some localities lie along the 
which is unfolded such mysteries of true godliness,| able, out of his own treasury, to supply all their banks to load. 













For “ The Friend.” 
ALABAMA: HERE WE REST. 


* An Indian tribe fled for refuge from their victorious 
enemies, to the forests of the far south-west. Their 
chief, struck by the beautiful country, through which 
they were passing, halted, exclaiming, ‘Alabama! Ala- 
bama!’ which, in the Indian language, means, Here we 
rest! Here we rest |” 








































E’er the electric news had rung 
The European hills among, 
Or travellers told, or poets sung 

Of the world beyond the West : 




























An Indian chieftain fleeing far, 
From conquerors in savage war, 
While lower sank the polar star, 

To the south his journey pressed. 








Till coming to a region fair 

Of greenest trees and purest air, 

He struck his tents, exclaiming there, 
“ Alabama! Here we rest!” 

























“ Now, though our foes be brave and strong, 
We do not fear the warrior throng; 
They will not hear our escape song, 
Alabama! Here we rest! 















“The great Good Spirit kept this place 
In pity for our suffering race, 
And we have left no tell-tale trace : 
Alabama! Here we rest!” 























Though we ’re fuiling in the strife, 

Fellow-christians! for our life, 

Fears and doubtings ever rife, 
And our terror unrepressed ; 







Thongh we ’re weak to fight our foes, 
Yet the Lord our weakness knows; 
He provides a safe repose 

In His grace, for minds distressed. 


A “Rock shadow” from the heat 
He will be in pastures meet; 
We may sing in that retreat, 

“ Alabama! Here we rest!” 










































And tho’ foes may be around, 
Shaking by their tramp the ground, 
Now and then we may resound 

“ Alabama! Here we rest!” 


















What though tempests round us pour! 
They will cease, all storms be o’er 
When we reach the heavenly shore, 
And find there eternal rest. T. 


———__~>—————_- 


Who that hath wept in secret, will not say, 

How many a pang a friend can soothe away ; 
Who that hath mourned o’er unimparted grief, 
But in disclosure finds a sweet relief. 

Yes, loved communion, it is thine to shed 

Thy moonlight radiance round the sufferer’s head. 































Coal on the Pacific—lIt appears by the state- 
ments of residents in Oregon and Washington 














































































Epistle, 1657. 
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a, —— 


most sudden, the most frequent, and of the greatest |continues, the oxygen gas is given out with violence 


Friends,—Let God’s wisdom have the stay of your’ tent of any place with which I am in correspon-|at one or more points, carrying with it melted 


minds, and let it be the end of all your words; 
beware of that spirit that leads out of it into any- 
thing. There is a day coming in which some may 
wish that they had walked in wisdom, as touching 
the weaknesses one of another, or the failings one 
of another; for what know ye who may stand, or 
who may fall in the day of God’s trial? Then 
many who have been unstable, may wish that they 
had kept their secrets in their own bosoms, and in 
God’s wisdom sought to restore all, and not to 
seatter; as that spirit doth which cannot bear and 
cover the weaknesses one of another, who are yet 
in the wilderness, where the trials are many. 
have seen a great danger in this thing. Where- 
fore beware of that spirit which cannot bear one 
with another, or forgive one another. For that 
which cannot, will discover, rather than cover, and 
bring a cloud over many, wheresoever it is received, 
and raise the contrary in many, and vail the just, 
it may be in whole meetings, for want of wisdom 
to be stayed in the meek spirit, which tries all 
spirits, and gives clear sight of things; for want of 
this, many may be cast away, and scarce ever re- 
stored again. 
dead, and that which works in that nature, and 
reach to the witness in all; so will ye stand for 
God, and God will bless you in the day of trial. 
G. F. 
soenislgpipeianaany 

The Great Virtue——-Charity is a virtue which 
never goes alone, and is busied in solitary places, 
being reserved and excluded from the society and 


Therefore, 1 say, tread over the| 


dence on the American continent; and yet there|silver from the interior to the surface, producin 
is no town of its size that has so great a propor-|a series of cones, generally surmounted by a small 
tion of its inhabitants who pass the age of three-|crater, vomiting out streams of the metal, which 
score years and ten. It is the quality of the changed | may be seen boiling violently within them. These 
air that constitutes the difference that physicians |cones gradually increase in height by the accumula- 
notice, and not the temperature.” tion of metal thrown up, and that which becomes 
consolidated on their sloping sides. The thin crust 
For “The Friena.” {Of metal on which they rest consequently experi- 
[We have received a communication respecting oe nr impulses, being alternately raised and 
jthe late annual meeting of the smaller body of iat th y such oe apne, that were it 
Friends in New England, from which we extract os ae the tenashiy cad clestiolty of the mate, 
the following :—] there would evidently arise dislocation, fissures, and 
It “met at Newport, Rhode Island, on Second- other analogous accidents. 
‘day, the 15th of Sixth month; the Meeting of ae 
|Ministers and Elders having met the preceding} Anthony Patrickson was one of the first in the 
Seventh-day. The attendance was nearly as large|county of Cumberland who embraced the princi- 
as has been usual of late years; for although some|ples of Friends. He early received a gift in the 
were prevented by sickness or infirmity and other| ministry, and travelled in the work of the gospel in 
junavoidable impediments, yet there appeared to be|England, Scotland and Ireland. He was a man 
a rather larger attendance of young people thanjof a lamb-like spirit; meek, gentle, not easily 
sometime previously.’ provoked, ever ready to do good, walking honestly, 
“ During the consideration of the replies to the |of a godly life and conversation, which so preached 
queries from the several Quarterly Meetings, an|even to those who were enemies to the gospel, that 
exercise prevailed for increased faithfulness in the|they were made to confess; “if all the Quakers 
|Support of our religious testimonies, and for the|were like him, surely they were a good people.” 
| strengthening of the hands of parents to bring up| When overtaken with illness, he saw that he must 
their children in the nurture and admonition of the |die; the love of God broke in upon his spirit to his 
Lord, consistently with our high profession. abounding consolation, and he could say, The 
“ Memorials respecting our deceased friends, John | Lord hath given me an assurance of that blessed 
and Lydia Wilbur, and Thomas Foster, prepared |inheritance that never will have end.” Thus this 
| by South Kingstown Monthly Meeting, were read | faithful witness finished his testimony, and ended 


,on Third-day afternoon. ‘The reading of these tes-|his course, the latter part of the Kighth month, 


—- oe 








communion of other graces; but it is that whi ch |timonies was attended by a solemn covering; they/1660. A pure example speaks more effectually 
seasons, and gives life and efficacy to all the rest ;| W°Te feelingly united with, and the Meeting for|than great professions. 


without which, if it were possible for me to enjoy | ufferings was desired to have them printed. 


all the graces that the bountiful hand of God ever 
showered upon a reasonable creature; yet, if St. 
Paul speaks truth, I should be nothing worth : it 
is that which fulfils all the commandments. This 
is evident to all that shall but slightly, and in| 
haste, read over 1 Cor. xiii., beginning with verse 4, 
and so onwards ; where we may behold almost all 
the virtues that can be named, enwrapt in one 
virtue of charity and love, according to the several 
acts thereof, changed and transformed into so| 
many several graces : it suffereth long, and so it is| 
longanimity ; it is kind, and so it is courtesy; it| 
vaunteth not itself, and so it is modest; it is not 
puffed up, and so it is humility; it is not easily 
provoked, and so it is lenity ; it thinketh no evil, | 
and so it is simplicity ; it rejoiceth in the truth, and 
so it is verity; it beareth all things, and so it is 
fortitude ; it believeth all things, and so it is faith ; it, 
hopeth all things, and so it is patience; it never! 
faileth, and so it is perseverance.—Chillingsworth, 





Exercise in the open Atr.—From Hartstene’s pounds :—the solidification commencesat the edges, 


Expedition to the Polar Sea, we extract the follow- 


ing :—“ Nature has qualified man to breathe an silver, at the moment of its passage to the solid 
atmosphere 120 degrees above zero, or 63 below | state experiences a slight agitation, and then be- 
it, a difference of 180 degrees, without injury to|comes motionless. 
health ; and the doctrines of physicians that great thus tranquil for a little, gets all at once irregularly 





“‘ Much unity prevailed during the successive sit- 
tings, and the meeting closed on Fourth-day af- 


ternoon, under a comfortable quiet, and with grate-lionorant of the sad fact, we believe, that in its 

aoe een pea  eamomme The oe preparation the poor female operatives often lose 

a S usual the next morning, Was @\their lives by inhaling a poison employed in re- 

season of favour; and Friends were afresh animated |moving finger-marks from it. The poison is the 
< d ‘ r ~ oD " 

by the evidences afforded that the Shepherd of| carbonate of lead, applied in the form of powder, 

Israel hath not forgotten the wrestling seed of!in the finishing operation. A portion of this is 


Jacob, but continues to care for His little ones; inhaled by those who use it, and their health soon 
and to endue them, from time to time, according gives way. Good wages are generally paid to 


to His will, with a measure of wisdom and strength |those lace operatives, but so unhealthy is the busi- 
to stand for His name and cause. ness—so fatal has the lead poison proven in its 
effects—that it is only a work of dire necessity to 
Peculiarity of Silver.—Experiments have proved |°PS28° 12 it. It is a sad reflection that many a 
the interesting fact, that fine silver, exposed to the rich piece . f lace — by a lady has cost not 
air in a state of fusion, absorbs oxygen gas, and merely . high price in money, but the life of a 
gives it out again in the act of consolidation. The fellow-being. Lace manufacturers have long en- 
quantity of oxygen thus absorbed may amount to deavoured to find a suitable harmless substitute for 


Poison in the Fine Lace Manufacture.—Our 
wealthy ladies who wear fine Brussels lace, are 


———_0oe"—— 


‘twenty-two times the volume of the silver. The carbonate of lead, but hitherto in vain, we under- 


following phenomena are observed when the mass stand.— Ledger. 
of metal is considerable, say from forty 0. fy | iiIii____ el 
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Our beloved friend William Green, of Ireland, 


and advances towards the centre. The liquid 








The surface, after remaining 





and sudden changes of temperature are injurious to| perturbed, fissures appear in one or several lines, 
health is disproved by recorded facts. ‘There are |from which flow, in different directions, streams of 
very few Arctic navigators who die in the Arctic | very fluid silver, which increase the original agita- 
zone ;it is the most healthy climate on the globe|tion. he first stage does not yet clearly manifest 
to those who breathe the open air. We have}the presence of gas, and seems to arise from some 
among our associate observers one who observes | intestine motion of the particles in their tendency 
aud records the changes of temperature in Aus- | to group, on entering upon the process of crystaliza- 
tralia, where the temperature rose to 115 at 3 tion, and thus causing the rupture of the envelope 
o'clock, P. M., and next morning at 5 was down or external crust and the ejection of some liquid 


who has been engaged in religious service for about 
three months past within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, having visited nearly all the meet- 
ings belonging thereto, found himself released from 
further service in this land, and with a peaceful 
mind embarked for home at New York on the 2d 
instant. 





In presenting to our readers the first number of 


to 40 degrees—a change of 75 degrees in fourteen| portions. After remaining some time tranquil, the|the thirty-first volume of “ The Friend,” we feel 
hours; there the people are healthy—and another| metal presents a fresh appearance, precisely analo-jealled on to say a few words in relation to the 
at Franconia,(N. H.,) where the changes are the! gous to voleanic phenomena. As the crystalization| ground upon which we solicit a continuation of the 
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same regard and support which has sustained it to 
its present mature age. 

In looking back over the years that have passed 
away since the first issue of our Journal, and re- 
calling to recollection those who have been asso- 
ciated with us in conducting it—many of whom 
bave been removed from works to rewards—and 
also the difficulties and discouragements through 
which it has had to make its way; we are forcibly 
reminded of the uncertainty of life, the great 
changes effected in the course of comparatively 
few years, and the responsibility resting upon us to 
maintain a watchful care how we are fulfilling the 
obligations we have assumed in conducting such a 
paper, and acquitting ourselves of the duties we 
owe to ourselves and to our readers. 

It is sometimes good to look back to the point 
from which we set out, and compare our course 
with the resolutions then formed, the promises then 
made, and the principles acknowledged as govern- 
ing us in our efforts to fulfil those promises. Thirty 
years of active, toiling, changeful life, have been 
passed since we announced our object in under- 
taking the publication of “The Friend” to be 
“to furnish to the members of the Society of 
Friends an instructive and agreeable miscellany ;” 
a weekly visitor that could be received within the 
family circle, not only without fear of its contami- 
nating the morals, vitiating the taste, or weakening 
the religious principles of the young and inexperi- 
enced, but which would convey matter calculated 
to contribute to the healthful literary culture, and 
to promote a sound religious training of all who 
received it. Consonant with this design, our pros- 
pectus contains the following specification of objects, 
which have been constantly kept in view during the 
whole of our career, and which we feel to be of as 
great importance at the present time as they were 
in 1827 :— 

“ Attached, from conviction of their truth, to the 
doctrines of the people called Quakers, we make 
no secret of our opinions. We are well satisfied 
that many of the evils under which the Society 
now suffers, have arisen from ignorance of our true 
principles. * * * We shall therefore endea- 
vour to illustrate, according to our ability, the 
genius and history of our Society. Extracts from 
and reviews of the writings of Friends, whether of 
early or modern date, and dispassionate expositions 
of the great principles involved in the present contro- 
versy [Hicksite] will be frequently and freely given. 
Nor shall we shrink, when we think the cause of jus- 
tice requires it, from a free examination of the public 
conduct of individuais, and a defence of the course 
pursued by Friends, where we believe it to be mis- 
represented and calumniated. In doing this, we shall 
allow no taint of party spirit to darken our pages.” 

Such were the design and aim in instituting our 
Journal. How far they have been attained, each 
reader will judge for himself. Perhaps there are 
few periodicals that have been more generally pre- 
served by their subscribers than “ The Friend,” 
and to the thirty volumes now completed we feel 
willing to appeal for the evidence of success in our 
endeavours to furnish “an agreeable and instructive} 
miscellany ;” “to illustrate the genius and history 
of our Society;” to defend the course pursued by 
Friends, where we believe it to be misrepresented, 
and to keep our pages clear of the taint of party 
spirit. 

To those who duly estimate the responsible work 
of educating the young; of forming the character 
of the generation that is to succeed those who are 
now busily engaged in the various spheres of life, 
it must be apparent that the most important part 
of the labour lies within the domestic circle, under 
the watchful eye of parental love and authority. 


Neglect or misdirection here, unless counteracted | suppose we are actuated by personal feeling towards 
through supernatural agency, must almost inevita-|them, in what we have to say on this point, we 
bly lead to ignorance, corruption and unhappiness ;| will transcribe a paragraph or two in reference to 
while the influence of parental love, chastened and| the same thing, from an editorial prepared by our 
energized by an abiding sense of Christian duty,| late friend and editor, R. Smith, for the first num- 
when brought to bear upon the opening intellect| ber of a former volume :— , 
and sensitive heart of a child, is, under the Divine} “The path we have had to tread has been by no 
blessing, the most powerful of all human agencies, means an easy one, for it has happened to us from 
in developing the intellectual powers, forming cor-| the beginning that communications which satisfied 
rect habits of thought and action, in guarding|one class of readers, gave uneasiness at times to 
against the insidious temptations to evil, and injanother; so that complaints of the most opposite 
strengthening the desires after a consistent and vir-| kinds have been made respecting the same article. 
tuous life. Every parent who feels the force of| These unavoidable annoyances of the editorial ca- 
this truth, is sensible of the many things to which} reer we have endeavoured to bear with all patience 
his offspring is exposed, calculated to counteract) conscious in ourselves of sincere wishes to do right 
the labour of love he may be endeavouring to per-| and to avoid giving pain.” “ What seemed to us 
form; and the need he has of every aid he can|as near to neutrality as was compatible with the 
command in promoting the object he has in view.| upholding of sound doctrine, the avoidance of all 
In this age of general reading and of light and| personalities, and as far as was possible for us as 
pernicious literature, while watchful to exclude that) journalists, of all allusion to events and persons 
which may deceive and corrupt, he will, we should | likely to give offence, by no means satisfied all. 
suppose, be glad to avail himself of the assistance) What seemed to us fair and impartial statements 
to be derived from the introduction into his family) of fact, seemed to some one-sided and prejudiced. 
of a journal that, week after week, presents to his| They discovered allusions to some favourite leader 
children its varied contents addressed to the un-| or to some imputed error, in the simple extracts 
derstanding and to the heart, all calculated, more|from the writings of ancient Friends, with which 
or less, to instruct the one and improve the other. our columns were as heretofore supplied.” 
More especially is such a journal as “ The Friend”| Controversy is peculiarly uncongenial with our 
valuable in the families of members of our reli-|inclination or wishes, and every indication of 
gious Society, inasmuch as it almost uniformly|change in the course pursued by some in our reli- 
contains expositions, either original or selected, of| gious Society, which promises a release from the 
some of the doctrines and testimonies of the gospel] necessity of contending for principles that we look 
as held by us as a people; together with evidences) upon as giving its value to membership therein, is 
of their saving efficacy, when practically tested un-| hailed by us with pleasure. Differences of opinion 
der the leading of the Holy Spirit, as shown in the} upon points that do not involve essential principles 
lives and deaths of many departed worthies, who) of faith and discipline, may exist among members 
have leit behind them records of their temptations} of the same religious community without disturb- 
and trials, their sufferings and religious experiences, ing the general harmony; and even where such 
for the instruction and encouragement of those who! principles are believed to be at stake, while ear- 
were to come after them. nestly contending for the right, we should cultivate 
As a religious journal “ The Friend” has always the disposition to treat those who may differ from 
stood for the cause of primitive Quakerism, and so|us with fairness and Christian charity. Life is 
far as enabled, has striven to point out and ward) rapidly passing away from us all, and it behooves 
off the innovations attempted to be made upon it.)each one to seek to have his spirit daily clothed 
In treating of the difficulties arising from those| with that meekness and love which we most ear- 
attempted innovations, which are now, and for|nestly desire may cover them when ushered into 
several years have been distracting and dividing] the world to come. 
our religious Society, while fully estimating, and| The situation of our beloved Society at this time 
taking a deep interest in whatever transpires within| is truly critical, and the members are beset with 
other Yearly Mectings, we have always felt our-| dangers of various and opposite characters. Hon- 
selves bound to keep our course within the limits! est and well-concerned Friends entertain different 
of the declarations put forth, and the measures| opinions respecting some of the occurrences of the 
adopted by the Yearly Meeting of which we are|last few years, especially in relation to the separa- 
members. Conscicntiously believing that the course| tions which have taken place in several of the 
that meeting has thus far pursued in its endeavours; Yearly Meetings. These differing views, it cannot 
to expose and counteract the errors in doctrine, and| be doubted, are conscientiously held by ‘cu and 
the violations of the principles of our church gov-| without great care to cherish true Christian charity 
ernment that have made such sad havoc within the| the enemy of all good may here find an opportu- 
limits of the Society, has been under the direction nity to sow the seeds of alienation and distrust 
of a measure of Divine wisdom, it has been our aim| separating brother from brother, aud friend from 
to defend and enforce them, as also all other de-| friend. How sad and mournful would such a re- 
clarations and acts of other Yearly Meetings in| sult be, and how fraught with injury to the good 
accordance therewith. Acting in these difficulties|cause which it should be our united and earnest 
| endeavour, under the guidance and leadings of best 





from settled principles and conviction, we have} 
never changed or wavered in our views or feclings| wisdom, to advocate and promote. Itis indeed atime 
respecting the obligation resting upon us, and upon) demanding close searching of heart on the part of 
all, to bear an unflinching testimony against the| all our members, whatever may be their standing 
causes producing them, and to labour for the re-| in the Church. As we truly draw near in spirit 
moval of everything that obstructs a united and|to our blessed Saviour, and wait upon him in 
harmonious effort throughout the Society for their) abasedness and nothingness of self, we shall know 
eradication. We are aware that our efforts have| his love to be increasingly shed abroad in our 
not given satisfaction to all our readers, nor under) hearts, and find it our indispensable duty to cherish 
ordinary circumstances, much less in the present| feelings of love, sympathy and Christian regard for 
state of things, can we expect to please all, or es-|all our brethren. If this fervent engagement of 
cape the censure of some. It has been thus, from| soul is maintained day by day, we have good rea- 
the commencement of our Journal. That no one|son to hope strength will be received to labour 
who may have found fault with our course, may|availingly for a return to primitive brightness and 
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Concha. They number 1783 likely hands, without count- 
ing infirm or children, worth in the aggregate $1,069,- 
800. All these negroes were obtained on the African 
coast at very little cost. Two of the vessels which 
brought these cargoes, were destroyed soon after being 
discharged, but the other two went back to Africa on a 
fresh venture. 

UNITED STATES. — Minnesota. — The Conventions 
adjourned sine die on the 29th ult., after agreeing upona 
Constitution for the new State to which the members of 


purity, and we shall become more and more united 
in the fellowship of the gospel of Christ. 

We believe that the restoration and stability of 
our beloved Society can only be effected by un- 
wavering adherence to its good old faith and prac- 
tices, and for these we shall continue to strive, with 
what ability we may command ; always endeavour- 
ing to keep in view, that those who may not see 


is also much less susceptible of atmospheric ch 
and vastly superior in strength to hemp, or any other 
fibrous material. 

Free Men Purchased by a Slave.—The Norfolk Herald 
of Eighth mo. 28th says: A few days ago several free 
negroes were put up at auction, in Norfolk county, and 
sold for a term sufficient to liquidate the taxes. Singu- 
lar to relate four of them were purchased by a slave in 
Portsmouth, who felt proud of the distinction, and made 
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everything in the same light we do, may neverthe-|both branches affixed their names. The Constitution wae ioek on ipdiedan de: ome Vi 
less be as sincere and disinterested as ourselves,|provides that any on: eagainny servitude shall 

. +7 | never exist in the State, and that no religious or property aa 
and ee - ae my: them stand greatly - test shall ever be required to qualify a man for holding RECEIPTS. 
need ee -_,.  |office or voting. Divorces are not to be granted by the! Received of Jehu Fawcett, agt., O., for Jon. Edmund 

Inviting all to co-operate with us by furnishing Legislature, nor are lotteries to be allowed. The elec-|son Samuel Dixon, and Seats Tighed $2 each, vol 31. Pri 
matter for our columns, whether original or select-| tion for the adoption of the Constitution, and for three| for Samuel Hollingsworth, Theophilus Moreland, Thos. 
ed, and appealing to our readers and agents for a members of Congress, a Legislature and State officers, is Heald, Anna Macy, and Zadock 8. French, $2 each, vol. 
renewed effort to extend the circulation of our|' be held on the 13th of next month, and every white}30, for John Lipsey, $5, to 27, vol. 30; from Nathan 

. dul oad ond male inhabitant who has been a resident ten days, shall Hall, for Ann Bearon, $2, vol. 31. 
Journal, with hope not unduly exci and D0! have the privilege of voting at this election. 
gloomy forebodings that the right and the true will] New York.—Mortality last week, 675. Adults, 163; ‘ 
not finally prevail, we enter upon the labours of|children, 512. There were 706 vessels in port on the WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
another year. Sth inst. Of these, 35 were ocean steamers, 183 ships,| The Winter Session of West-Town Boarding-School 
105 barks, 103 brigs, and 280 schooners. On the 5th, | will commence on Second day the 9th of the 11th month 
sales of red wheat, at $1.37 a $1.47 ; white, at $1.47 @/ Friends who intend sending children, will please make 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. $1.57; corn, 74 cts. a 76 cts.; western, mixed, 80 cts.|/early application to Joserx Sxownen, Superintendent at Po 

EUROPE.—News from England to Eighth mo. 26th.|for yellow, southern. —_ the School, or Joseeu Scarrercoop, Treasurer, No. 304 mont 

The advices from India continue unsatisfactory.| /’Ailadelpha.—Mortality last week, 239. Adults, 695] arch street. . 5 to an 
Delhi continued in possession of the rebels, and Cawn- a ‘saeaweaer a * — aia ae - paid 
yore had fullen into their hands after a great slaughter| quoted at $1.30 a $1.45; white, $1.25 a $1.55; South- 
if the Europeans there. The Gwalier ceuiinaner hist ern and Pennsylvania yellow corn, 85 cts. a 86 cts. Dur- EVENING SCHOOL FOR ADULT COLOURED —_— 
mutinied, and is supposed to have marched on Indore.|ing the Eighth month, the aggregate loss by fire in Phi- PERSONS. 

All the troops in Oude have mutinied. In Agra all was|ladelpbia did not exceed $6000. : A Principal and Assistant Teachers are wanted for 

quit, and the native troops are disarmed. Sir Henry California.—The steamship Illinois sailed from Aspin-|the Men's School, and a Principal and Assistant Teach- 

Lawrence died from wounds received in a sortie from| Wall on the 19th ult., with the California mails of Eighth | ers for the Women’s School. 

Lucknow. General Barnard is reported to have died}mo. 5th, and $1,593,557 in gold, having connected with) The Schools open on the first Second-day in the Tenth 

from dysentery. The Transit government steamer was the Golden Age, which brought to Panama $2,028,338 month, and are held five evening: in the week, during Vv 
totally lost in the straits of Sunda. The crew and troops|in treasure, of which $444,728 was on foreign account. |five months. Apply to add 
on board were saved. On the night of the 23d, the Illinois ran ashore on Co- NatuaniEL H. Brown, No. 118 Chestnut, or 

The master and chief and second mates of the ship|lorado reef, where she remained until the night of the 127 N. Ninth street. — 
Martha and Jane, of Sunderland, have all been sentenced| 26th. On the 27th, she arrived at Havana, and having Joun Tuomas, No. 10 N. Ninth street, or colu 
to death at Liverpool, for murdering a seaman by con-|repaired, sailed again on the 29th for New York, which Joun C. ALLEN, No. 321 N. Front, or self, 
tinued ill-treatment and brutal usage. Official confirm-|port she reached on the 2d inst. The agricultural and 335 S. Fifth street. wor! 
ation has been received in England of the murder of the | Mining interests of the State are reported to be prosper- thes 
African explorers, Dr. Vogel and Corporal Maguire. ous. Disastrous fires in various parts of the country ‘ 

Parliament has been prorogued. It was reported that |had destroyed much property. The financial affairs of WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 18 gl 
Lord John Russell was about to be elevated to the peer-|the State had improved. : ; A well qualified Teacher is wanted for the Boys’ tion 
age. Several failures among commercial men in Liver- Manchester, N. A, is a specimen of the rapid growth primary school. in j 
pool had occurred. of many of our manufacturing towns. Twenty years} Appiication may be made to either of the under- The 

Cotton had advanced 3d. in the Liverpool market.|ago it had no existence, the site being farms and wood- | named, viz. : Tru 
Breadstuffs were dull, and prices declining. Consols, 90}.|lands. In 1838 the population numbered 798, and the Samvuet Hities, Wilmington, Del. 

French ships of war are ordered to render all the aid| Valuation of property was $555,270. Since then large Henry Corz, Walnut Street Wharf, Philad, -_ 
in their power to the English vessels proceeding to In-|manufactories have been established there, and its popu- Tuomas Evans, 315 Arch street, Philad. love 
‘dia with troops. It is asserted that the Viceroy of|lation is now about 20,000, and the valuation of property Philad., Sixth mo. 9th, 1857 love 
Egypt has granted permission for the passage of English | $9,244,062. . ; i ve , wild 
troops across the Isthmus of Suez. The arrangement is Miscellaneous.—N ewfoundland Telegraph Line. — Ac- apes 
made for the special exigency now existing, and is only oe > ere a paper’, = — At a Special Meeting of the Committee for the Civiliza- . 
to be temporary. ee ee ee ee tion of the Indians, held Eighth month 24th, 1857 

The European and Indian Junction Telegraph is about}has cost more than a million of dollars. A road was Inf ti a spec 4 tl ‘friends, S and 
to be carried out from Bagdad north. cut for it, through 400 miles of dense wilderness, and it i cy Rachel White ae . nat = nan <i hale 

On the 10th, a sanguinary riot broke out in Tunis,|is now found impracticable to keep it up through the ates od 1 = pn f athe 10 See — acceptably ait 
directed against the Jews. The Christians also were | storms and ice of a Newfoundland winter. T 8 - sas b ae ee eee oral cae a -~ se ae eae M 
menaced. Several lives were lost. The Atlantic Telegraph.—The failure to lay the sub- aia ae "Be - Eek i ia there in a few Mar 

The Russian forces in Circassia have suffered another|marine cable from Europe to America, is a source of|Veexs. As the boarding-School has been going on very I 

; : re : cag ote . ca i Ins satisfactorily, and appears to be in good measure an- 
defeat. The Russian government has given orders in|much disappointment, both in England and the United swasine the declan of the Yentty Meeting tor the beaut the 
France and England for the construction of nine line of|States. At the last accounts the company was holding of th Fite Tt - "a ra able ph 4 a ia aaa spir 
' battle ships, four frigates, two corvettes, two galliots,|mectings to determine what to do, but it is evident the et a orie oe feel. oe a : ie ae "be - tho 
and four transports; all screw steamers. The cholera|difliculties of the undertaking are much greater than nh ai aa a hen ee yo in ; nis bene- \ 
was abating in St. Petersburg. The English Ambassa-|have been anticipated. The £1000 shares in the com- on tment ee a. Mat . ey a. coal aie had 

. dor demands the immediate evacuation of Herat by Per-|pany have fallen to £650. The work, if ever accom- oa at nate ar oo apa os ~n Sa : and 
sia. The news of the revolt in India had produced a|plished, is likely to prove much more expensive than the | oo ae Je Rivas ae a tot 

rofound sensation in Persia. original calculations. u. Kaighe Tt, viz. wes oe 4 > eit orth, John 
BOLIVIA.—The last dates from the Republic are to] Wreck of an Ocean Steamer.—The steamer Clyde which |""*, rw oor ager venr~ arte epee gh -senger-venangn 
: ; eo an A ci : 95 tig : emale Friend, qualified to fill the department of 
Seventh mo. 11th. The country was suffering terribly |sailed from Quebec on the 22d ult., for Glasgow, was}n ous. dish wanted, Matsa bem die Mien 
from yellow fever. In the department of La Paz, 15,000|totally wrecked on the 24th on Perroquet reef. The —————EEe Ts co oe Some I 
Indians had died; in Corocero, 3000, and in propurtion | passengers and crew were all saved and placed on board a) Sone hee 
in other provinces. Whole districts have been depopu- the steamer Anglo-Saxon for Liverpool. ‘sie 
lated, and agriculture has been so neglected that provi-| /mancipation—By the will of H. H. Coalter, who died WANTED , 
sions have doubled in price in La Paz. recently in Stafford county, Va., ninety-two of her slaves . a of ] 
PERU.—Lima dates to Seventh mo. 26th, state that|were set free. They are to go to Liberia or one of the] A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at pal: 
the revolution is not yet over, nor does there appear any | free States, or if they prefer remaining in Virginia, may Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of tot 
prospect of a speedy termination of the civil war from|select their owners among the relatives of the decedent. the school and family at that place. ion 
which the country is suffering. Vivanco wasin Arequipa] ailroad Collision.—On the 5th inst., a collision oc-} A well qualified woman Friend is also wanted to act 
with a force of from 1000 to 1500 men. curred on the Camden and Atlantic Railroad, about|@s Teacher in the Boarding-School. aro 
MEXICO.—A revolution has broken out in Yucatan,|twelve miles east of Camden, between ascending and} Application may be made to pop 

and nearly the whole State was in arms. The revolu-| descending trains, resulting in the death of three men, and Jozi Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. son 
} tionists comprised the Radical party, and they were|the serious injury of several others. The collision is at- Esenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co. the 
\ everywhere successful. At the latest dates the Governor | tributed to one of the trains be.ng out of time. Joun M. Kalen, Camden, N. J. Sees 
} was marching against the city of Campeachy, at the head Wire Rigging for Vessels—The Liverpool (England) Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. the 
of 1500 men. Courier says that three-fourths of the ships now fitted Josrpa Exkinton, 377 8. Second street. e€ 
| CUBA.—Four more cargoes of negro slaves from|out in that port are rigged with wire-rope. It is said | ~~~~~~~~~~-~-~~~~~~>——~ > Lu 
Africa have just been landed on the Cuban coast, within|to be one-fourth less in weight, and not one-half the ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, ind 
| half a mile of the country seat of Governor-General | bulk of hemp, and the cost is fully 25 per cent. less. It Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. are 


